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phy and in a very exhaustive fashion brings the literature down to date. 
The changes which have been made are to be found chiefly in bibliograph- 
ical matter, and in the separation of the middle and new Academy and the 
middle and new Stoa from the old. The later Academic and Stoic doctrines 
are now discussed after the treatment of skepticism. This is unquestion- 
ably the best place for their exposition, since they mutually determine each 
other, and are not only of a polemical character (the understanding of 
which presupposes a knowledge of the development of skepticism) but are 
also in a certain degree eclectic. Of the older Academy, Xenocrates receives 
much more detailed treatment than in the seventh edition. In the Appen- 
dix, giving the succession of Scholarchs in Athens, the Stoic Julius Zosi- 
mianus has been added, also, the names of T. Coponius Maximus (time of 
Hadrian) and Aurelius Heraclides Eupyrides ; further, the approximate 
date of the administration of the Peripatetic School by Andronicus. The 
date of Thales has been corrected ; dates of certain of the Platonic dia- 
logues have been inserted where investigations have furnished any trust- 
worthy information. The general problem of the chronology of the dia- 
logues, however, is left much as it was before, and Heinze seems no more 
hopeful of its ultimate solution than he was in 1886 (7th ed.). I am 
unable to discover any mention of Burnet's work, Early Greek Philosophy 
(1892), though it certainly should find a place in the bibliography. Jowett's 
translation of the dialogues is inadequately cited, the third edition, revised 
and corrected throughout, having appeared in its entirety in 1892. The 
volume before us is a sine qua non for the student of ancient speculation ; 
it is skillfully arranged, contains an immense mass of detail critically sifted, 
and is very objective in treatment. It is unfortunate that our English trans- 
lation of this Vademecum of the history of Philosophy and of philosophical 
bibliography dates back to the fourth edition, nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, making it now hopelessly antiquated. W. A. H. 

La personalita di Amleto. Note psicologiche. Da N. R. d' Alfonso. 
Torino-Roma. 1 894. — pp. 24. 

This is one of a series of psychological Shakspere-studies, — interesting 
and suggestive, rather than profound. It traces the development of Ham- 
let's character on the following lines. (1) As a student of philosophy in the 
"school in Wittenberg" Hamlet had been led by his temperament — 
keenly reflective, not yet ripened for action, and unusually emotional for so 
strong an intellectuality — to pessimism. He tends to brood upon his per- 
sonal misfortunes, and the appearance of his father's ghost confirms the 
tendency. (2) It is characteristic of him that he thinks in place of acting : 
the appearance of the ghost has to be considered in all lights ; the truth of 
its accusation is even doubted. Finally, to obtain free scope for unsus- 
pected inquiry, Hamlet decides to feign madness. (3) His mentality is 
now complicated by his dawning love for Ophelia. This motif, however, 
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remains secondary throughout. (4) But little time can be devoted to the 
preparation for the part of madman, and the part is often forgotten. Intel- 
lectually and emotionally, Hamlet's conduct, as it shows itself to the psychol- 
ogist, is eminently sane. The inability to act evinces an arrest of mental devel- 
opment, but not madness. (5) But general pessimism, particular worry, 
and the strain of the part tell on his mental and bodily health : he becomes 
anaemic (cf. Act. II, Sc. 1). Had this state of things continued, madness 
would undoubtedly have resulted. The unpremeditated killing of Polonius 
is characteristic of his temperament ; if he has time to think, he does not 
act. (6) He is keenly conscious of his own condition, and attempts to ex- 
plain and excuse it (cf. Act III, Sc. 1). Finally, the departure for England 
and the events which follow in such quick succession upon it relieve the 
stress of his mind, prepare him for the realization of thought in action, and 
ultimately compel him to it. F B T 



Suicide and Insanity : a Physiological and Sociological Study. By S. 
A. K. Strahan, M.D., etc. Second edition. London, Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., 1894. — pp. vi, 228. 

The attention of students of psychology may again be called to this little 
book. It is valuable (1) for its definition of 'true ' suicide ; (2) for its treat- 
ment of the statistics of the subject ; and (3) for the distinction which it 
draws between the suicidal impulse and insanity. F R T 
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A Companion to Plato's Republic. By Bernard Bosanquet. New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1895. — pp. ix, 430. 

Thoughts on Religion. By the late George John Romanes. Edited 
by Charles Gore. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Company, 1895. — 
pp. 184. 

The Psychology of Childhood. By F. Tracy. Second edition. Boston, 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1894. — pp. viii, 170. 

Matter, Force, and Spirit. (Anonymous.) New York, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1895. — pp. vii, 144. 

A Creedless Gospel and the Gospel Creed. By Henry Y. Satterlee. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1895. — pp. xiii, 522. 

Substance and its Attributes. (Anonymous.) London, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co., 1895. — pp. xv, 197, viii. 

Human Aptitudes. By C. Osborne Ward. Washington, D. C, 
National Watchman Company, 1895. — pp. 333. 

The Supremacy of the Spiritual. By E. R. Knowles. Boston, Arena 
Publishing Company, 1895. — pp. 61. 



